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what problcBS can ha n per their inpleaentation. Pupil weighting 
systems are alternative approaches to funding the special needs of 
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FOREWORD 



One of the central objectives of the Education finance Program 
at the National Institute of Education is the conduct of policy 
studies ind technical assistance projects to assist the states 
as they consider changes in their school finance systems. 



As the debate on tht financing of elementary and secondary 
education has etflblveJ^ increasing attention has been focused 
on the financing and governance of programs for children with 
special educational needs. A number of policy maimers and 
concerned citizens have expressed interest in one particular 
approdch**the weighted pupil finance system. This guide 
explores the range of issues that am associated with this 
approach. ^ 

This guide is based on the experience of three states: Florida, 
New Me.<ico, and Utah. These states were chosen for study because 
they are considered tc be leaders in the development and 
implementat io*t of pupil weighting systems* 



Each state in assessing its pre<;en.t structure of state aid and 
potential alternatives must consider Its own needs and traditions. 
Nonetheless, we believe that the states are anxious and able to 
learn from the experiences of their neighbors. It is also our view 
that targeted policy research of this l^ind will lead to a more 
Informed and productive debate on the subject of equity in school 
f inance. 



We <it Nl£ hope tnat this publication will serve the needs of 
le()!slators, governors, »>tate and local education officials and 
interested citizens and thereby assist in the development and 
impltwentat ii>n of more equitable and effective systems of school 
f i nance. 



Oavid R. Handel 
Acting Assistant Director, 
Educat ional Finance 
National Institute of 
Education 
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fREFACf 

ThU policymaker's guide to weighted pupil education finance systems 
IS drawn from an extensive study of the distributional practices 
operating in Florida, New Mexico and Utah. These three states were 
chosen for study because they pioneered in developing comprehensive 
%^{ghted pupil systems. In this guide we have attempted to present 
information which would be of most Interest to policymakers, educators 
dnd coitce-'ned citizens as they consider amendments to their existing 
sysvms for distributing funds to school districts. . 

Our work is based on interviews wi'^h more than 200 policymakers and 
educator in these three states, and examination of 5 years of data 
from eacn.V these states. They study is somewhat, unique because It 
is based on t>oth scholarly tcs*^arch and first-hand experience. One 
of the authors, leppert, confronted the issue* directly when he was 
serving as staff director of Florida's Senate Education Committee 
during that State's school finance reform In 1973. 

Several individuals played critical roles as the study progressed. 
Our ln-state*consultants, Heber Fuller in Utah, and Harry Wugalter 
and Al Clenwons in New Mexico, assisted In acquiring much of the data 
and were invaluable in facilitating our Interviews and reviewing the 
accuracy of the report in relationship to their states. The comments 
of Bill Wilken and the efforts of his staff at the National Conference 
of State Legi -latures were of considerable aid in further improving 
and preparing this guide for >4|b^l icatlon. 
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ThU quide is drawn from a technical report Which provides more detail 
about the Uudy we conducted. Copies of the technical report may be 
requested from the Educational Finance Program, National Institute of 
Education, Washington. O.C. 20208. Request; Jack Leppert and 
Dorothy Routh, ^TupJI Weighting Educational Finance Systems In Three 
States: Florida, Utah, and New Mexico''. The report will be ayailabl^^]^ 
in Fall 19/9.* 
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INtROOUCTION 

Increasingly^ state governments are responding to needs for special 
education services through such programs as early childhood, vocational, 
bilingual, compensatory, and exceptional child education. MosC* states 
view these services as categorical or supplemental r^oQ^ams and fund 
them throngh separate annual appropriations based on (I) fl-nt grants, 
(2) excess cost reimbursement,* or (3) classroom or teacher support units. 

A number of states have recently attempted an alternative approach to 
funding the special needs of students by establishing formulas based 
on the relative costs of serving different types of students. This 
distribution model has been designated the weighted pupil approach or 
a pupil weighting system. Currentl,, 21 States fund students according 
to at least one explicit relative need differential. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Oklah'^iM, Or^on and Pennsylvania use a weighted system to fund elementary 
and secondary students differentially. Iowa has established weights for 
funding t; ree categories of exceptional education programs. Sixteen 
states Florldti, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Mevafla, New Jersey, New Mexico, New Yorik, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
Tennessee. Utah, »ind Washington each weight students by two or more 
factprs that .idjust for cost differences caused by density, sparslty, 
grade level, and vocational or except lonal^edi^cat ion needs. South Dakota 
has enovt^Ml j pupil wtMohting systert for future implementation. No two 
pupil ^el^hting systems are alike; each state has used the approach to 
meet ifi own unique purposes and needs. 
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In *hort, st«te qov«rnments face increasingly perplexing challenges as 

* 

they attempt to finance equal education opportunities for all children^ . 
This 9uide Is offered as an aid to policymakers as they face these 
challenges. The guide draws on the experiences of three states 
Florida^ New Mexico and Utah chosen because they pioneered in 
developing comprehensi ve weighted pupil funding systems* 

This publication i> intended to provide pbl icymakers, educators » and * 
concerned citizens v^tha practical introduction to pupil weighting 
systefhs what they can accomplish^ what factors must be taken Into 
account as they are developed, and what problems can hamper their 
implemencatiou Readers desiring further information are Invited 
to read the technical report which served ai the basis for this guide 
(see Preface). An overview of that import is presented at the end 
of this publication. 
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WHAT POLICYMAKERS EXPECT FROM WEIGHTING 

PufiW viclghting systems can Jielp resoWe many of the purpows states 
have for chang.lng their financial and managemSiTt practices. While 
not all poUcymakers emphasize the same goats, Six distinct \liemes 
emerged from our interviews in Florida, New Hexico, and Utah; * (I) to 
peutfalize dlstr^ict fiscal burdi^ns, (2) to provide •specific program 
incentives, (3) to make the finance systems more coropr,ehenslve, (M to 
promote efficiency, (5) to focus funding on student needs, and (6) to 
decentralize decisionmaking^ 

Fo neutmlioe the fiscal bia\iens of dietnote with vcaying inoidenaea 
of high fOQt atuiicntii* 
i 

In each of tt^three states studied, districts faced differing fiscal 
burdens because they had different proportions of high cost students* 
In each of these states, the weighted pupil distribution approach was 
viewed as a legislative tool for the state to equalize these differing 
burdens* The highly equalized finance systems in these* three states 
limited districts* capabilities to raise additional unequal ized local 
revenues. As a result, it seemed unfair to require districts to bear 
th** financial responsibility for high cor»t programs which are mandated 
or encouraged by state taw. 
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A major impetus for the development of weighted pupil systems in th# 

f * 

three states was a recognition that districts have.different educational 
, burderts depending upon their concentrations of children with special 
needs* For example, among th# t)tudy*s sample distr4c^ the percent of 
students receiving some exceptional education services varied: 

♦ . 

• • * * 

In Florida from -Charlotte (6.82?;) to Alachua (I7.93i), in 

New Mexico from Hobbs (4.11'^) to Albuquerque (6.95%), and 

In Utah from Washington (lO.OOi) Salt Lalce City (20.50%). 

Similar disparities in demand for vocational and bilingual services -existed. 
In these three states It was deemed not only appropriate, but necessary 
for the 'vtate to aid the districts in serving these high cost students* 



It should be recognized that a we ;hted pupil systm, per ser does not 
assure district equity. If the pupil weighting syst^ does not generate 
enouqh funds to cover the costs of a partlcul^ program (either because 
the >i»eight Is too low, or because the base against which the weight Is 
applied is to low), then the district must tufn to Its own revenue 
sources to add funds. Pupil weighting systems, therefore, can not guarantee 
equity, but In thti three states studied, policymakers viewed pupil weighting 
as the most appropt iate distribution model for facilitating equity. 
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To provide im^fntivtfe for distruyts ta offer appropriate pvograma in 
auak areas ae exceptional and vocational* education* 

By establlshlnQ predictable funding rates designed to cover the costs 
of many different types of children's needs, the legislatures encouraged 
school districts to offer appropriate programs* At>the core of the 
weighted pupil system Is the concept of entitlement* One principal In 
a Florida district succinctly communicated a fundamental change in 
perspective at his school: , 

Principals now see management dependent on the number and 
I 

types of kids* Before you had to go In on your knees for 
another teacher unit* Ha^ver, now you look at a child 
with special needs coming In with resources* to back him up, 
not as a liability* * . * - 

Consequently, In these states where pupil weights made adequate funding 
more predictable, special needs program generally expanded* Vocational 
education, as a percent of total revenues, doubled in Florida and Utah*. 
This expansion was a conscious policy in Utah, where, there is an 
oversupply of college graduates, and In Florida, where Investment in 
vocational education is expected to pay high returns as the state expands 
its industry and commerce potential* Florida's vocational education 
program has grown to over 15 percent of total formula funds* 



Florida and flew Hexico showed considerable increases tn participation in 
exceptional educatlbn programs. As a percent of total formula funds^ 
^lorida moved from 6.2 percent prior to the reform to over 9 percent in 
1976**77* New Mexico more than doubled its served population of exceptional 
students (3*0 to 6.5 percent) » and is still showing growth^ which is 
expected to level off in 1978^79* Utah applied the weighted pupil system 
te maintain an already high level of exceptional educatfon serviite* 

« 

To make the ay aim of finxme rational^ acmpvehenaive and generally more 

underaturuJabte. « 

« 

One legislator explained^ **You canU expect the pufajic to have faith in 

c 

a system they don't understand* We had an abiding distrust of the old 
formula* Under this system^ allocation of units is aboveboard; dollars 
follow the students based on their needs'\ Several legislators commented 
that a weighted pupil system for t(llocating the stated educational 
dollar makes It possible to see the total educational finance picture on 
one sheet of paper. 
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There was general concurrence .among those Interviewed that more people 
can now understand the loglc» If not th^ details, of the weighted pupil 
finance system. This influenced the legislative process in several ways^ 
Lobbying in relation to the finance formula was no longe^ limited to a 
few school finance experts. Parents and citizen group members were abU 
to offer significant suggestions to legislative committees. Appropriations 
committees also took a greater interest in the details of financing schools* 
once the domain of a few members of the education committee. In Florida 
and New Mexico, where most categoricals were folded into the weighted 
pupil allocation system, legislators commented on their newlyfound ability 
to understand the total educational finance picture and related program 
priorities, a*> opposed to the prior patchwork quilt approach. In sum, 
linkinq students with resources provided a logical framework that opened 
up participation in the policymaking process. 

In Florida, where prtxiram cost accounting accompanied the weighted pupil 
approach, additional management improvements were intended. This reform 
made pusvible the direct connection of resources with programs (a common 
practice in most business, but a major breakthrough in K-12 educational 
finance). Prii)r tt) the reform, data on program costs had not been . 
available and district administrators based their decisionmaking on line 
item budqets; they had little ability to monitor program costs « Mow 
exceedingly expensive or inefficient programs are glaringly apparent and 

^ Id 



t 

damand evaluation. As one finance officer sunvned It up, •'With this new 
system a district could operate like a private corporation; and with a 
program budget, dolljirs can be managed. 

Further, by estdbti^hi.<9 welglits, the legislature can prescribe either 
formally or Informally (depending on whether or not It establishes program 
expenditure requi renients) ex endlture limits or ranges\^er student. Sane 
critics of the weighted pupil approach argue, however, that equal programs 
do not necessarily follow from equal student funding* For example. If 
one district had only two severely handicapped children and another had 
ten, the latter district would generate more dollars and thus have a 
superior program. Therefore, critics would advocate that the treatment 
Is, in fact, unequal. Pupil weighting advocates would retort that: 

(1) equal per pupil resources is a fair and reasonable state position, 

(2) districts should economize by working out cooperative arrangements for 
iow-prevalence children, (3) sparslty adjustments can, at least In part, 
compensate for size factors, and {k) districts should bq creative and 
cost^eff Iclent with what resources they do get In providing sei^Vlces* 

The arguments on both sides of this issue relating to student equity seem 
reasonable; state preference may be determined by varied political 
considerations. 
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in Florida and Utah policymakers believed that considerable political 
mileaqe cduld be gained by changing the unit to be funded from a teacher 
or cla>sroofn unit to a student unit; both states had recently experienced 
forceful teacher strikes. But, more imporantly, they wished to relate 
educational finance discussions to the various needs of children and to 
appropriate educational services* 

A number of resj>ondents lamented that prior to the reform, discussions 
of educational financing had been too far removed from needs of children. 
In developing a weighted pupil system, policymakers were forced to 
assess the differing needs of children and to target resources In 
accordance wi thjieeds, regardless of the wealth of their districts, the 
gran^^^wr 1 1 ing capabilities of their district's staff, or their superintendent' 
po/i tical connect 1 

/' \ /. i 

Oecehi^a I i z i nq df.c isionmakr^ was identified as a legislative goal in 
New MexicN^d Florida, but/not in l^^li?*'s4^ New Mexico, the pupil 
weighting sysl^^^^^i^t^r-ased to alloj^te dollars tdS^iistricts in accordance 
with different student fi%^ds,^Tnce school districtkhad almost no 
leeway U}f raising local rja^VMues. However, once thow dollars reached 
the districts, the prin^pal lAiislative I .idership desXred chat the use 
of fund*, shtjuld be dtj^erniined lokally. Ihere was no int€|pt to influence 
the meth(His or pr.ictfc**s of ^^^^J^ decisionmaking. New Me>^*co is an 
excellent exanple «>^y state ^ert? state provision of dollars works in 
harmon r with striintj ltK«»l control of decisionmaking. ^ 



In Florida, key legislators during the reform movement envisioned 
monumentdl management alterations, with the school principal ending up 
as the center of both decisionmaking and accountability. The weighted 
pupil system was viewed aV'a means of facilitating and complevrenting 
other reforms such as school-based management, parent advisory councils^ 
annual reports of school progress, program cost accounting and a state 
comprehensive management information system — all designed to strengthen 
the purpose and quality of local decisionmaking. Decentralization to 
the school site, or school-based management* was faci Plated by the 
weighted pupil system in som.- districts, though not In most* 

One should recognize that not all impacts of a finance reform on 
manacj- t»nt behaviors can be predicted prior to adoption, and that no 
two states will respond the same way. However, It should be understood 
that finance reforms do more tf jn simply redistribute dollars; they can 
affect roles and responsibilities of state and district administrators 
in significant ways« 

The six goals presented above received different emphasis In the three 
States' reform efforts. To individual policymakers some were Insignificant 
others were paramount. All were identified by key policymakers In at 
least two of the states. Each state, however, based on Its experience 
and political situation, developed its own unique weighted pupil system. 




In fact, an important devermination of our study was that there Is no one 
correct or best weighted pupil approach. What vie found was a fairly 
flexible distribution model that served a number of diverse but generally 
interrelated purposes beyond the central purpose of equalizing 
education bur4ens« 
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f ANSWERS TO THE HOST COMMON QUESTIONS ABOUT WEIGHTING 

Legislative debate on pupil weighting tends to resolve around five 
questions: (I) What do you weigh? (2) What costs, should the weights 
cover? (3) How should students be counted? (4) How are weights finally 
established? and (5) What controls should be imposed on the system? 

A common misunderstanding about weights Is evident when individuals 
in one state assume that they can use another state's weights, or 
compare weights of states* Weights mean different things to different 
states, depending on the ways the questions In this section are answered* 

An important initial con<: i derail on involves identifying which programs 
the formula should take into account* The most critical set of programs 
is in special education. No common set of definitions of handicapping 
conditions is applied by the states; in fact, wide variations exist* 
Specialists who design the programs and establish definitions should be 
directed by the legislature to set criteria which can be objectively 
applied* V.i4]ue definitions, especially in such areas as learning 
disabilities and anotional disturbances, can create serious problems for 
school districts facinq a set of automatic funding incentives* If criteria 
are clearly established, however, overzealous placement of children in 
special programs for fiscal reasons can be controlled by state auditing 
of placements. Fur thertr^ore, with the implementation of PL 94-142 and its 
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required individualized educational programs (lEPs) and placement /due 
process guarantees, the likelihood of misplacing exceptional children for 
whatever purpose has been reduced* 

At least two options exist in funding exceptional education unitsu 
(I) classification based on handicapping conditions and service intensity 
(such as the Florida and Utah models with IS categories); or (2) classi*- 
fications based on delivery system requirements for mild, moderate, and 
severely handicapped children (such as the New Mexico and Iowa models with 
3 categories)* 

Mnother prograi area, often currently funded by categorical grants because 
of varying costs, is vocational education* Again, two different systems 
are available for assessment* In Utah, vocational courses are grouped by 
subject matter such as Agriculture, Business, Home Economics, etc* In 
Flori<f«i, some ISO courses are grouped into six cost categories from high 
to fow per pupil cost* In both states, weights are then assigned in order 
to generate the planned fiscal support* State economic development policy 
may also be tied to vocational education program policy, and the fiscal 
incentives or disincentives the state formu!i communicates to school 
districts require the close attention of state poUcymakersT^^^ 



Conceivably, further proqram definitions could be developed according 
to subject areas such reading^ math* or science, but this has not 
been done except in a few higher education formulas* Program areas have 
been established fur separate weighting by grade* such as grades 1 to 3 
or 10 to 12, where resources greater than the norm are desired* Other 
proqtam areas have received emphasis through the establishment of weights 
in such areas as billnqual, ctimpensatory , and adult education. 





A fourth area to consider for weight ins» though not directly tied to 
student programs, relates to district or school cost variations based 
on geographical location and/or staff salaries. New Mexico and Utah 
have developed simple ways to fund teacher training and experience 
cost differentials, assuming that districts, particularly those with 
declining enrollments, have I i tt le control over the fiscal burden associated 
with their staff's training and experience. Florida, on the other hand, 
sought to 3void any incentive that might escalate the costs of personnel. 
Florida cMd, however, establish a cost of living adjustment to compensate 
for cost variations within their state which includes extremes from 
coastal urban to inland agrarian communities. Nev Mexico and Utah further 
adopted adjustments related to added costs associated with maintaining 



educational procjrams in remote, sparsely populated areas of their states. 
In these cases the districts' total weighted pupil counts were adjusted 
by the appropriate factors or district weights. 

Early in the process of developing a weighted pupil system, it is 
important to establish clear definitions of the programs to be funded. 
Precise eligibility standards should be detailed either in legislation 
or by regul<itit>n. A clear set of definitions will lead toward pr4<cise 
tdentif 'citton of elifjible students throughout the state and will help 
assure that the legisKitive intent of the pupil weighting system is 
carrie<1 out. In addition^ a carefully developed set of standards , which 
can stand the test of iime will yield a set of data on the state's pupil 
weiqhtint) syster* which will be consistent over time. This consistent 
data base» in turn, will allow policymakers to conduct meaningful 
evaluations of the is'^pact of the pupil weighting system* 
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What eoats should the weights cover? 

Pupil weights are merely ratios relating an amount budgeted for one 
puplPs program to some base dollar amount. Before attempting to fix 
these ratios legislators must determine, as a policy matter, precisely 
¥*hat costs the weights are meant to cover. For example, they must 
determine whether such costs as salaries and fringe benefits for aides 
or all ancillary and administrative staff contributing to the support 
of the program will or wt 11 not be separately funded. Are supplies and * 
equipment, utility costs and maintenance services to be charged to the 
student's program cost? In one state, Utah, all retirement and fringe 
benefit costs are paid directly by the state. In another, the districts 
make these payments from student^based earnings. In most states, 
transportation, construction and school lunch costs are funded separately 
because the factors causing variations in these costs are unrelated to 
the instructional program. The Issues regarding whether funds should 
*cover only direct costs or, in addition, most indirect costs will have 
substantial Impact both on the weights and on the value of the base to 
which they reUt^. 

A closely related Issue is whether the weights will be ''add ons,** or 
for *'totai service.*' For example. If a basic student's cost Is $1,000 
and a special student's total program cost is expected to be $3*000 
then an add-on weight would be 2.0 and a total service weight would-be 



Determining what costs to cover by the weights can become a highly 
technical area. Ipterrelatlonshlps among accounting practices, student 



This one Issue has provoked as much debate In legislative bodies as 
any other single school finance question. The general issue is not 
related to pupil weighting per se, but flows from broad equalization 
efforts, as concerns over precision and equity become more focused. 
Whether to. count membership or attendance still depends on whether you 
wish to reward districts with high attendance rates and penalize those 
where students do not attend as regularly. The many combinations of 
methods practiced nationally, including variations of averaging, 
periodical sampling, using prior year counts, double and bonus counting, 
and peak toad options are topics for a separate report. A shift to a 
weighted pupil system, ho%#ever. Is an excellent time to reconsider 
these issues^ since a policy change at this time can often be more 
easily incorporated into a comprehensive reform pacicage* 

The counting issue becomes more complicated as more children In 
supplementary education programs are served In part-time classes. 
Expanding patterns of diversification In vocational education, both 
in terms of the rang^f of program offerings and the number of periods 
a day a student may be served, also complicate counting systems. If 
the issue is not addressed clearly In taw or In regulations, many 



counting procedures, and consequential incentive systems should be 



carefully considered. 



Hod should auidente be tyounted? 
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admtntstrdtive problems may develop tiacduse any funding system Is also 

an incentive systen. It is the responsibility of district business 

officers to understand their state finurice formula and maximize the 

benefits it offers to their school system. The designer of state finance 

formulas, therefore, must decide what program behavior, in general, they 

wish to encourage and must understand the Impact of their funding formula 

on behavior at the local level. An overview of Incentives related to 
• 

various counting options is discussed In our full report for those 
interested in this area. 

Thus a major early decision relates to whether to count students by 
membership In a program, without specific regard to the duration of 
service, or whether to fund a more precise measure such as student 
contact hours. The latter method requires more detailed record keeping 
(at least during count weeks), but provides support in direct relation^ 
ship to the time a student is in a weighted program. This Is accompi Ishied 
by counting and funding units known as full**tlme equivalent pupils (FTE^s), 
For example, it might take six students in a special class for 5 hours 
each to produce full 30 hours of instruction time In a week* Under 
such an FTE system they jointly would be counted as one FTE* Al ternat{vety» 
with .) membership system they would be counted as six students, and the 
prrKirotT) wtMqht wixild be one^sixth as much as an FTE weight In order to 
generate the same funds. The benefits of an FTE system are generally 
cissitned to be the greater accuracy achieved by funding the hours of 
service, H^iwever, systems which count on a membership basis can incorporate 
the notion of "time in program** by simply e tablishing minimum time 
requirements to qualify for membership* 
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When considering student counting optionS| it should be recognised that 
different c;^nting methods yield different financial implications. For 
example, current year counts are designed to reflect current needs* On 
the other hand* counts which are averaged over the past 2 or 3 years will 
produce more -^table and predictable revenue flows to the districts. While 
poor or tigh.iy budgeted districts may not be able to fund needed program 
growth without current year funding, persuasive arguments for using prior 
year counts to prevent unplanned growth in one district from depreciating 
another district's income expectations can likewise be convincing. 

These few examples illustrate that when a new law is being considered, 
and especially when i£ Is being drafted, special attention to definitions 
of such terms as **a maijiber**, *'a pupil unit** or **a full^^tlme equivalent 
student** are crucial if the reforms envisioned by policymakers are to 
become real ity« 

How ire ueijht^ f^'rtillu ^wuiblishk^d? 

Three distinct approaches to setting weights have been used. Alt three 
methods can be used concurrently and in an overlapping way, with the 
final outcome beccnilng a reasoned consensus. Host simply put, the methods 
are: (I) replicating existing expenditures, (2) using professional 
program specialists' judgments and (3) establishing state priority spending 
(or investment) areas by asserting political policy judgments. In all 
three cases the goals should be to establish a dollar cost per student 
which will enable school districts to support each student In an 

appropriate program. Ratios of these costs to a base value oecome the 

/ 

weights. 
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The first method requires gathering expehditure data on instructional 
programs, and utilising formulas for attributing indirect costs if a 
full funding system is desired* Such data can be reported in terms of 
costs per enrol lee or cjsts per FTE. A few states have adopted program 
cost accounting systems which simplify this task» but methodologies are 
available to gather cost data regardless of the sophistication of the 
state's accounting sys|em* The most revealing results of such studies 
are to display expenditures three ways: (I) per childt (2) per hour of 
instruction and (3) per special program. This process usually reveals 
new InsTghts into per unit costs and often results in a drive to operate 
In a'more cost*eff active manner. 

The second method logically fo^iows* Specialists in every area from 
speech therapy to* business education^ from* first grade to high school^ 
need to explain what good practice should be in each program area to 
be funded within the state's overall economic capability. This does 
not mean merely to describe current practice as above^ but to establish 
through neutral experts whether an equal educational program consistent 
with the state's overall goals and responsibilities requires that students 
be taught in a class of 3 for some subjects an<d SO for others^ or for 
I hour per week for certain programs and 10 hours per week for other s^ 
and to determine what direct and indirect expenditures can reasonably be 
expected* Under any measure of fairness the personnel and equipment costs^' 
for example, for the orthopedical ly handicapped would exceed those for 
the strong and healthy child* A major purpose of this process^ even' If 
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it must be done in a hurried m^mer by Only a few legislators and 
currlculuft) specialists* is to aid in establishing some sense of fairness* 
Merely relying on the expenditures of existing programs may result in a 
continued pattern of more generously funding some programs and Services 
at the expense of children in programs which have not had the advantage 
of a strong supportive lobby in the past. Such a review and accompanying 
documentation will also assist in clarifying legislative intent when it 
is time to evaluate these programs. It further provides the legislative 
body with an informed core of members who must exercise the final 
discretion which i> a part of the next method of setting weights. 

Direct policy judgments must finally be used when setting weights for 
several reasons. Because a weighted pupil system targets funds toward 
particular programs* it can easily be the mechanism by which state 
policymakers initiate shifts in orogram emphasis. New programs can be 



e;r<^fbTi shed or old ones merged. State priorities can be shifted. A 



most dramatic example of this occurred in Florida In 1973 when all the 

data and experts said that high schools **cost** much more per student 

t*> operate than elementary schools. The legislative leadership, however ^ 

established its own preference. By weighting the primary grades higher 

than <jrad» •» I0*I2, they in effect asserted that they did not care what 

It h.Kl been ctjstintj they wanted more spent on the basic instruction 
in the prin.ir/ grades so that grades 1-3 would **cost** more in the future. 

I Mustr^it in.i another type of policy discretion, the Utah legislature set 

the weiijhts f or •severa I special education programs at an equal level, 

siiKe fhey J*»termined that the delivery systems were sImMar for these 




programs* with children often being served in the same resource room. 
They wanted to remove any fiscal incentives related to diagnosis from 
educators* minds,, even though slight technical variations In existing 
program expenditures could be shown. Just as importantly they wanted to 
simplify the system and make It more understamiable* a laudable 9oal In 
the area of school finance. 

The preceding discussion points out that setting weights involves making 
policy Judgments. Accounting techniques can certainly be used to 
determine the existing level of expenditures on a particular program. 
However* establishing the proper relative cost of an adequate program Is 
a far more judgmental process. Once these policy Judgments are made and 
the ratio of desired costs among programs is set, all Interests can 
focus annually on establishing the dollar value of the base weight of KO. 

Additional policy decisions may remain which are most familiar to ^ 
legislators. A plan, no me^*^ .low conceptually sound, Is worth little 
if it cannot gain at least S' percent of the votes In each house. 
Putting together a package that will sell is the overriding policy 
challenqe. This process sonetimes involves adjusting the weights and 
often involves rethinking sftme of the earlier policy decisions which 
relate to the systc»n. Buitdinr) a coalition of support, while maintaining 
the Integrity of the system by avoiding unwise concessions to special 
interests, requires a great deal of political and technical skill. 
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i/hat eontrole ahuuld be imposed on the system? 

Some legislators voice lesttlmate concerns that funding pupU units at 
high values for special services may create a fiscal incentive to 
excessively place students in higher cost programs. Such an incentive 
could either precipitate a need for a supplemental apprc^riation, or 
force a prorated reduction in the value of al^untts, to the detriment 
of ^Mnnocent'' districts. While arbitrary controls or limits on the 
number of pupils a state will fund is contrary to the spirit of 
entitlement which is the foundation of pupil weighting systems, 
constraining systems have been developed which work quite well* 

Two of the four systems of controls have been discussed above in relation 
to developing the weights. The first subsection of this part of the 
guide stressed the importance of strictly defining the eligibility 
standards for placement in such **soft** program areas as those for gifted, 
speech Impaired* learning disabled and emotionally disturbed children* 
If weights are provided for bilingual, compensatory, remedial reading or 
vocational programs, eligibility definitions are important in order to 
assure proper, but not excessive, demands on limited state funds* A 
second rontrol, also mentioned previously, could be the use of prior year 
student counts a system which inhibits unexpected growth* 
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Two other more direct control measures alvo have been successfully 
used in Utah and Florida* Legislatures have set limits or **caps'\ 
as they are called, by defining the upper limits on the number of 
unlt> and/or dollars which are to be funded from appropriations by 
program area. Different ways to accomplish this are addressed in 
our full report. One simple way Is to add a phrase or proviso to 
the appropriations bill stating that no more than a certain number or 
units will be funded in a particular program area. In practice these 
caps have been set high and have seldom suppressed legitimate growth, 
bu<^ they do serve to safeguard the state treasury. 

Another mote sophisticated control method Is to require that all 
or most of the funds earned by a program area be spent on that program. 
Such action eliminates the ••profit" nw^lve by assuring that special 
program funds are not diverted to some other cause. To enforce this 
mandate* a program cost accounting system was established In Florida 
in order to traO. the dollars, and Utah has successfully used Its 
existing accounting system to enforce expenditure requirements. 

Legislatures and other policy bodies use such mechanisms to control 
any abuses and distortions of the policy Intent which might occur. 
These types of controls may be viewed by districts as Infringing on 
local control; however* they should note that these controls affect 
only where the district has to spend, not how spend within 

program areas* 
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It should not be dssumed that controls such as those mentioned above 
are alMays established. New Mexico has almost no controls on local 
expenditures and currently has no caps In special education program 
areas. Thus, it should be emphasized that the states have considerable 
discretion in resolving the numerous technical options related to 
developing weighted pupil systems* 




PROBLEMS THAT MEEO ATTENTION FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF REFORMS 

Once a weighted pupil system becomes state law, the next task is to 
Implement that new law. A number of scholars (referenced in our full 
report) have recently bequn focusing on this critical process of what 
happens after a bllt becomes law. This growing literature and our 
observations of the experiences of the three states we studied have 
helped summarize a number of Implementation considerations In the 
checklist below. Understanding these critical areas before a law is 
passed can guide preventive action and will improve the chances for a 
lasting and successful reform. 

Researchers of the impler^entat ion process concur that the policy to be 
implemented shtxild be clearly articulated. In the three states studied* 
the primary agenda of redistributing dollars according to varying pupil 
needs w.is clearly defined in the enabling legislation^ but numerous 
technical decisions were either delegated or not addressed* Concerns 
such as thost* discussed above relatinq to eligibility for the weighted 
pr«x}r«K*)S» definitions of appropriate service, counting students, and 
what costs thv weiithts should cover, were not always resolved. The Initial 
lack i)f p<)licY clarification resulted in considerable confusion. In some 
cases, thesf is.ijos are still being worked out. 
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Ccmrnnvja tin^f the reform. 

A1th<HK|h a few legislators and legislative staffers may fully comprehend 
the reform, only deliberate widespread communication of the reform to 
districts will avert confusion and resistance to change* Policymakers 
must communicate the components and technical aspects of the reform 
package* and they should strive to achieve understandings between reformers 
and users regarding the reasons for reform* District policymakers and 
staffs need to know what is expected of them and why* 

The potential of collaborative action among policymakers, Imptementers, 
and users should be carefully explored* Where collaboration is possible* 
it should be encouraged, as those who participate in developing a reform 
generally support Its implementation. However, where redistributions of 
dollars and/or power are at stake, collaborative initiatives may be 
unattainable* 
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State bureaucracies are generally responsible for imr lamenting 
legislative reforms, yet some of their personnel and divisions have 
the greatest interest in maintaining the status quo. In^lementation 
of reform has been accomplished most successfully either where a 
highly respected individual was brought into the bureaucracy and given 
a new division to advocate and implement the reform, or where key 
leaders in the bureaucracy were intimately involved in th« reform 
process and were personally committed to its implement 4.1 on. 

Generally, state departments of education seem primarily accountable 
to one constituency their professional peers In the districts. 
Therefore, they may find it difficult to Implement reforms that are 
opposed by local districts, or that require state intervention such 
as the auditing of placements or expenditures associated with the 
weighted pupil approach* State department personnel, comfortajle with 
a friendly consultant role, usually need considerable assistance in 
developing effect ive audi ting skills. 

Reforms are exceedingly difficult to implement in a fiscal crisis 
situation. Only a surplus or a scheduled phase-in can prevent hardships* 
In the case of a weighted pupil system, program expenditure requirements 
are difficult for districts to meet If administrators are involved in 
the crisis management of economic decline. 
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Comptixit[4 pvli'*i4 ^» f-r trtpUjfrtented. 

Although the weighted pupil system has been described as logical, direct 
and simple in concept, it is not simple to set up* Critical decisions 
are required on numerous technical issues such as defining, approving 
and counting the units, establishing limits, setting the dollar value 
of the bdse» and prescribing expenditure requirements* Various techniques 
for simplifying implementation (which trade accuracy for ease of 
understanding and administration) were employed in the three states. 
Regardless of the complexities they faced, however, all administrators 
reported a light at the end of the tunnel in terms of having a 
comparatively easy-to^maintain operational system. 

An oversight vacuum often exists in implementing state policy* 
Legislators may work extremely hard at developing a reform package, 
tHit they usually are not rewarded for following the reformS progress. 
Host state legislatures meet for only a few months a year and have 
much to accomplish in a short period of time. Secondly, committee 
memberships turn over often and legislators go on to new interests.^^ 
Committee staffs, if they exist* may I likewise change. Thus, if someone 
or some qroup is not specifically designated to follow up on the reform, 
no one may assune tHe responsibility. 
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Given the above cons iderat ions » it seems plausible that an appropriate 
process of review and revision could greatty aid any state reform effort* 
Some suggest that a separate legislative monitoring or auditing group 
should be given the responsibility for overseeing the Implementation 
of reform; or in some cases» In^house review and revision capacity can 
be developed within the bureau responsible for Implementation* Whether 
a separate legislative group is essential in implementing reform depends 
on the inter%#or kings of the other eight considerations listed above^ but 
someone or scsme agency should be given the responsibility for overseeing 
and evaluating the process and accomplishments of the reform* 

The point is; transforming legislative intent into operational programs 
is not easy* A state* s ability to implement educational reforms can be 
greatly improved if» during the policymaking process^ thought is given 
to the above considerations. A weighted pupil system Is probably no more 
complicated than some other distributional models^ but it is scmething 
new» and that in itself causes implementation problems* However a state 
determines to allocate resources for education or to develop other reforms^ 
implementation Is a critical consideration* 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE FULL STUDY 

Th« full research project used « comperatlve case study approach to 
examine a number of Issues related to pupil weighting systems. Our 
researchutargeted on three states which have recently Implemented 
comprehensive weighted pupil systems: Florida. New Mexico and Utah. 
In these three states we Interviewed 220 people a; both the state 
level and in 30 geographically diverse districts — 23 key state 
legislators, the three chief state school officers. 25 state department 
of education administrators. II interest groqp representatives. 3* 
local school superintendents and assistants. 20 local school board 
members. 25 teachers. 28 finance officers. 28 principals, and 23 directors 
of special education. We also analyzed data on program and fiscal 
trends before and after the reforms. The research was organized 
around a comparative analysis framework, and It focused on a number of 
central issues. The following overview, by chapter, should serve to 
guide readers to those areas of most interest to them. 

Chapter I presents the conceptual framework for the development of 
comprehensive weighted pupil systems. The distributional model is 
placed In context nationally, as the practice of funding according to 
differential student need Is described In other states. A brief over- 
view of the three subject states' pre-and post-reform finance systems 
completes this introductory and background chapter. 
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''Chapter 2 discusses the goals of policy research and reports the research . 

methodology and sanpUng procedures. Chapter 3 begins by examining the 

political and social forces that led to each state's reform, and describes 

the process and rationale for establishing the various weights. 

Subsequent adjustments and respondent suggestions for changes are presented* 
• 

The critical technical options that account for weights differing from 
state to state are explained In Chapter k. These include (1) defining 
the unit to be funded, (2) approving the unit, (3) determining the count, 
(k) establishing units, (5) setting the dollar value, and (6) prescribing 
the purpose for which the dollars may or shall be spent. This **nuts**and* 
bolts*' chapter should be particularly useful to those seriously 
considering establishing a weighted pupil system. 

Further formula adjustments based on district differences are the 
subject of Chapter 5* Sparstty factors, cost of living Indices, and 
adjustments for varying district teacher training and experience are 
discussed as they operate in the three pupil weighting states we studied* 

Chapter 6 analyzes shifts in the distribution of formula funds since 
the reform. Growth of vocational, bilingual, and exceptional child 
educdtt<tn programs are plotted for pre* and post^reform years, and 
are compared with the overall state educational finance picture and 
growth in the basic program. Additionally, pre* and posfreform 
revenue earninqs in special programs are compared for the sample 
districts^ and emerging hypotheses relating district earnings, size, 
and assessed valuation per pupil are further explored. 
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Alterations tn district and state management roles and responsibilities 
since the reform are the focus of Chapter 7* Ue also present state 
and local perspectives of numer^^us shifts in educational decisionmaking. 

The many issues associated with funding exceptional child education 
are pulled together in Chapter 8, since this program area Is one of 
considerable concern to many state pol iyymal^ers, particularly with the 
advent of PL Sk-ikl. Different incidences of children being served In 
the various exceptional education programs are comp^ed for the sample 
districts in each state, differences which serve as a fundanl^ental 
^rationale for establishing the weighted papll systems. The growth of 
the fifteen programs in Florida and Utah» and three programs In 
New Mexico is analyzed and compared* and implications are discussed. 
Numerous implementation issues identified by district exceptional 
education directors are also discussed. 

Chapter 9 concludes the report by focusing on two areas of particular 
interest to pel icymakers» analysts* and implementers. The first part 
of the chapter analyzes the weighted pupil system as a model for 
distributing state educational dollars* and proposes a framework that 
may be applied to other distributional practices. The second part 
discusses the often overlooked yet critical process of what happens 
after a bill becomes a law. Nine implementation issues are presenteid 

7 

for consideration, relating the experience in Florida, Utah, and 
New Mexico with the fjrowinq li^'^rature In this area. 
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Aluratlons tn district and state management roles and responstbil Itte» 



and local perspectives of numerous shifts in educational decisionmaking 

The many Issues associated with funding exceptional child education 
are pulled together in Chapter 8, since this program area is o^e of 
considerable concern to many state pol icymalcers, particularly with the 
advent of PL 9^-142. Different Incidences of children being served In 
the various exceptional education programs are compared for the sample 
districts In each state, differences which serve as a fundamental 
rationale for establishing the weighted pupil systems. The growth of 
the fifteen programs in Florida and Utah, and three programs in 
New Mexico is analyzed and compared, and implications are discussed. 
Numerous implementation Issues identified by district exceptional 
education directors are also discussed. 

Chapter 9 concludes the report by focusing on two areas of particular 
interest to policymakers, analysts, and tmplement^rs. The first part 
of the chapter analyze the weighted pupil system as a model for 
distributing state educational dollars, and proposes a framework that 
may be applied to other distributional practices. The second part 
discusses the often overlooked yet critical process of what happens 
after a bill becomes a law. Nine implementation Issues are presented 
for consideration, relating the experience In Florida, Utah, and 
New Mexico with the growing literature in this area. 



since the reform are the focus of Chapter 7* We also present state 




CONCLUSION 



We could have discussed many other issues in this brief guide» but Me 
deliberately focused on those which we thought would be of greatest 
value to policymakers considering pupil weighting systems. We should 
also emphasize that other distributional .models, properly designed, 
may well accomplish the purposes that the weighted pupil approach 
accomplishes; but we have not studied such models and cannot draw 
cai.par I sons • 



Our research has sought to explicate the working of one distribution 
model the weighted pupfll system. We hope that this brief guide 
will be a useful tool to persons wishing to meet the individual needs 
of children when reforming school finance systems* A distributional 
formula based on some of the elements of the recently developed pupil 
weighting systems may be very helpful In meeting state equalization 
goals. However, we would caution that considerable confusion and even 
unintended effects can result if states jump on the pupil weighting 
bandwagon without careful planning and preparation. We hope this 
guide will help policymakers understand. sane of the most imp6rtant 
issues they should take into account when considering pupil weighting* 
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